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THE ALDINE. 




THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, 

Many actions have taken place in the world, im- 
mense in scope and promising results of the greatest 
importance to mankind, but bringing about only the 
most trifling of consequences. But there has been, 
meanwhile, another class of those actions, reversing 
the wonder, and moving the world in a degree ut- 
terly disproportioned to their apparent importance. 
Of both classes have been battles ; but oftener with 
essays in arms, the more flattering incongruity has 
been exhibited. There were but three hundred men 
at Thermopylae ; and they all fell, without preventing 
Xerxes accomplishing his immediate design. But 
the effect of that stubborn resistance of self-sacrifice 
did not pass away until Greece had ceased to be a 
nation. There were only six hundred of the British 
Light Brigade, who rode " into the jaws of death — 
into the mouth of hell," at Balaclava ; and yet the 
single charge, however grave the error it involved, 
has done more, especially as embalmed in the heroic 
poetry of Tennyson, to throw around the life-waste- 
ful and senseless struggle of the Crimea, a halo of 
romance and noble daring, than has been accom- 



JOAN OF ARC AT THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

plished by wiser and more profitable fighting on 
other occasions without number. 

We come, in April of 1875, to the one-hundredth 
anniversary of a conflict of the most limited propor- 
tions, by no means decisive in any immediate results, 
and yet working such an influence on two contend- 
ing nations and the world, that it deserves recogni- 
tion, and celebration, as among the most notable 
actions of its class, in all the ages. The Battle of 
Lexington — fought April 19, 1775. What was it, 
but the merest of skirmishes ? How few were those 
slain, on either hand ! What meagre gain or loss to 
either party, could possibly accrue from the success 
or failure of a small detachment, in the attempt to 
capture or destroy a few score pounds' worth of mil- 
itary stores ? And yet, could the British commander 
at Boston, on the morning of the 18th of April, 1775, 
have been able to measure the consequences of his 
act, he would sooner have ordered the embarkation 
of every soldier at his command, sailed for the land 
to which he owed allegiance, and washed his hands of 
all the coming events. For, had every grain of gun- 
powder in the trifling store at Concord, been itself 
capable of metamorphose into a veritable. magazine, 



its explosion would not have been heard around the 
world, under any ordinary circumstances, as that 
single grain of powder was heard of and from, in the 
following seven years of struggle — nay, as it is being 
heard of and from, in the movements of nations, now 
when one hundred years have given it time for quiet, 
if any possibility of quiet existed in its nature. Above 
and around that powder, and the trifling other stores 
there held by the patriots, was to be shed literally 
the first blood of the Revolution ; and never was it 
more notably true that " the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church," than that in the blood of 
the early patriots of any struggle, is found the fertil- 
izing influence destined to assure the irresistible 
growth of the cause. 

Few Americans, it is to be hoped, need to be re- 
minded of the special circumstances of the Battle of 
Lexington. Briefly to recapitulate, however, those 
circumstances were as follows: General Gage, the 
British commander at Boston, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt, in February of that year, to seize some field- 
pieces said to be in the hands of the patriots, at 
Salem, determined to succeed more thoroughly with 
the ammunition and stores known to be lying at Con- 
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